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TWO PRETENDERS TO 


HE third French Republic has 
now lasted for twenty - five 
years, or ten years longer than 

either of its predecessors, and there 
seem to be no indications, at the pres- 
ent time, that it will cease to be the 
popular form of government in that 
country. Yet, for all that, there has 
never ceased to be two distinct parties 
in France laying claim to the throne. 
One of these claimants is the head of 
the House of Orleans, the other is the 
heir of the Napoleonic Dynasty. 

Since the death of the Comte de 
Paris, his son, Prince Robert, Duke of 
Orleans, is the chief of the Orleanist 
party. The rivalry which formerly ex- 
isted between the elder and younger 
branches of the House of Bourbon was 
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removed after the visit made by the 
late Comte de Paris to the Comte de 
Chambord at Goritz, in 1873. Louis 
Philippe’s grandson, declining all per- 
sonal competition, went to Goritz to 
pay his respects to the chief of the 
House of France and the representa- 
tive of the mpnarchial principle, and 
the reconciliation was as loyal and sin- 
cere as it was complete. After the 
death of the Comte de Chambord, the 
late Comte de Paris became the chief 
of the monarchist party in France. As 
is well known, the Comte de Paris and 
his brother the Duc de Chartres, at that 
time exiles in England, visited the 
United States in 1860, and served with 
the Federal forces under General Mc- 
Clellan. Four years later the Comte 
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de Paris, who had returned to Eng- 
land, married his cousin, Princess Isa- 
bella d’Orleans, the mother of the pres- 
ent pretender. 

After the war of 1870, when the 
German army was marching on Paris, 
the Orleanist princes demanded per- 
mission of the Government of the Na- 
tional Defence to be allowed to take 
up arms as common soldiers, and of- 
fered to return to their exile on the 
termination of the war. This privilege 
was denied, but when the war was over 
the laws of exile were repealed and the 
Comte de Paris and all the members of 
the Orleanist family re-entered France. 
The Comte re-entered into possession 
of all the property which the Empire 
had confiscated. He lived alternately 
at his town house in Paris, and at his 
country chateau at Eu, leading the life 
of a private gentleman and taking no 
part in any of the public events, except 
as a disinterested spectator. One of 
the most important literary labors that 
he accomplished at that time was his 
“History of the American Civil War.” 
Shortly after that occurred the event 
which led to their being banished again 
from France. Princess Marie Emilie 
had been married to the King of Por- 
tugal, and to celebrate the birth of a 
son, the Comte de Paris gave a grand 
reception in Paris, to which he invited 
the é/ite of Parisian society. The fol- 
lowing day Henri Lavedan, now the 
well-known dramatist, wrote in the 
Paris Figaro an article in which he de- 
scribed the magnificence of this brill- 
iant reception. What he saw above all 
among the celebrated men present was 
the elements of a brilliant monarchist 
government. This article made the 
radicals very angry, and they declared 
that the reception wag a conspiracy 
against the State. The Government 
was obliged to give way to public opin- 
ion, and the law of 1871, which author- 
ized the princes to re-enter France, was 
repealed after a long and animated dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate. Before starting out 
once more on the road of exile, the 
Comte de Paris wrote a vehement pro- 
test, of which the following is the prin- 
cipal passage. It was the first cry of 
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anger and sorrow that had ever come 
from his lips : 


**Compelled to leave the soil of my country, 
I protest, in the name of Right against the vio- 
lence done me. 

‘* Passionately attached to France, which its 
misfortunes have endeared still more to me, I 
have lived up to now without transgressing any 
of its laws. 

*“ My enemies pursue in me the monarchist 
principle which has been confided to me by he 
who so nobly preserved it, Theysseek to sepa- 
rate from France the chief of the glorious family 
which has directed its destinies for nine centuries 
and which, associated with the people in good 
and bad fortune alike, has established its great- 
ness and prosperity. 

‘““ The Republic is afraid. In attacking me, it 
points me out. I have confidence in France. 
At the decisive hour, I shall be ready.” 


The Comte and his family went im- 
mediately to England and took up 
their residence at Stowe House, Isle of 
Wight, where the present pretender 
still lives. 

The Orleanist policy advocates the 
re-establishment of the monarchy in 
France, as necessary to re-establish or- 
der in the country and to bring about 
harmony among the French people. 
The Republic, the Orleanists argue, 
has excited every appetite, encouraged 
personal ambition, and the result has 
been that it has always been a ques- 
tion of private interests instead of the 
general interest. Hence have resulted 
financial thefts, scandals in the Gov- 
ernment, uncertainty as to the mor- 
row. What confidence can a Power 
inspire which may change any day on 
a simple parliamentary caprice? What 
alliances can be made? What security 
does it offer to the laborer? ‘To those 
engaged in business affairs? What 
has the Republic done? It has given 
liberty, but it has also given disorder, 
And it has compromised its liberty by 
its intolerance. It has pretended to 
solve the labor question by inciting the 
workman to rebel against his employer. 
It has squandered the public moneys, 
and encumbered the administration 
with useless functionaries. Monarchy 
alone can end this disorder. She will 
be the restraining element which is 
lacking in the Republican régime. She 
will give the same liberty, but with 
greater wisdom and moderation. 
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That was the programme of the late 
Comte de Paris, and the Duke of Or- 
leans has declared that he will likewise 
adhere to it. He has announced his 
intention of opening a house in Lon- 
don, where he will probably hold a kind 
of court for the royalists that live in 
England. 

The Duke of Orleans is now twenty- 
eight years old. He is active, ardent, 
and enthusiastic. When he came of 
age, he entered France in spite of the 
law of exile and demanded to be al- 
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chances the monarchists would have if 
the French people definitely decided 
against the Republic. The monarchist 
cause is by no means dead in France. 
Some of the most eminent Frenchmen 
in literature, art, and science, and poli- 
tics believe in the monarchist principle 
and would be ready when the time 
comes to draw the sword for the king. 
The monarchists are also carefully and 
elaborately organized. They have 
their agencies in every city and town 
in France, and they control some of the 
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lowed to serve in the army, which is 
the duty and privilege of every French- 
man. He was promptly arrested, and 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 
The incident caused considerable ex- 
citement at the time, the young prince 
being held up as a martyr, but it was 
always suspected that it was a precon- 
certed plot to gain sympathy for the 
Orleanist cause at the approaching 
elections, although the Comte de Paris 
stated publicly that he disapproved of 
his son’s actions. However, the young 
man was pardoned after a few months 
of detention and immediately went on 
a long voyage around the world. 

It is difficult to determine what 


most powerful daily newspapers. But 
whether or not the Duke of Orleans will 
ever live to be crowned king at Notre 
Dame is a question the solution of which 
lays concealed in the womb of time. 

The present head of the Napoleonic 
dynasty is Prince Victor Napoleon, a 
nephew of Napoleon III., and son of 
the late Prince Jerome. He has for 
several years lived in Brussels, where 
he leads the life of a private gentleman. 
He often receives ceremonious visits 
from the prominent members of his 
party, and from time to time he issues a 
manifesto, but so far the French Goy- 
erriment has had no reason to complain 
of him. 
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The Bonapartist party has practically 
been divided into two camps for several 
years. One wishes the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire through the Re- 
public ; the other wishes to see Victor 
Napoleon placed immediately upon the 
throne. If the wishes of the first party 
were realized and Prince Victor was 
made president of the Republic, it 
would not be long before he crowned 
himself Napoleon V. 

Many of the Bonapartists, especially 
the younger and more enthusiastic 
members, espoused the cause of the late 
General Boulanger, believing that in 
Boulangism lay the hope of France. 
There was, it is true, an understanding 
between General Boulanger and Prince 
Napoleon, father of Prince Victor, just 
as there was an understanding between 
the General and the partisans of the 
Comte de Paris. Bonapartistsand Or- 
leanists both demanded the revision of 
the Constitution, hoping that this re- 
vision would be to their advantage. 
General Boulanger, on his part, would 
have used these powerful auxiliaries to 
secure power and would have stayed 
there. The soldier had lofty ambitions, 
but was handicapped by lack of intel- 


lectual power and even common intel- 
ligence, and he was completely ignorant 
of political matters. He thought that 
a fine black horse,a cockade, and music- 
hall songs would suffice to give him 
lasting popularity, but he soon found 
that he was mistaken. Boulangism 
failed pitifully, as everyone knows. It 
sufficed for a strong ministry to put the 
General to flight, and the adventure 
which had commenced as a comedy 
ended like a drama, the General com- 
mitting suicide on the tomb of his mis- 
tress. 

It would be rash to prophesy at the 
present time what future lies in store 
for the Bonapartists. Perhaps it only 
needs a man of action and energy to 
assert himself in the name of the Na- 
poleons, for if France is tired of the 
present régime which has known so 
many scandals, it is possible the country 
would be eager to welcome the new- 
comer. In this case the country will 
be with him whether the man be a 
Bonapartist or an Orleanist, for the 
mass of the people feels the necessity 
of a government strong and powerful 
enough to protect its best interests. 


Charles Haumont. 
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OT to some bleak and long-forgotten wilderness 

My feet would turn, had I desire to be alone; _ 
Not of the hills would I seek respite from distress, 

Nor let the silent desert hear my sorrow and my moan. 
Nay, here where chaos reigns, where din and noise are rife, 
The soul can find its solitude, its surcease from the strife. 


The myriad throngs that seem to ceaseless. come and go, 
And, moving on, forget that other men have life— 
Forget the simple hand-clasps and forget that they should know 
Each other in the battle of Pain and ruthless Strife,— 
Here where the tide of life rolls on with an incessant moan, 
Here on the city’s throbbing breast I feel the most alone! 


Charles Hanson Towne. 





